FROM   DRYDEN   TO   BURNS

Though Burns
and Cowper
never met, each
enjoyed the
work of the
other. Burns
was born in
1759, the son of
a small farmer,
who in spite of
his poverty
gave his son a
good education.
True, he had
little Latin and
no Greek, but
he knew French
and was well
read for his day.

Verses of 1785.

In 1784 his
father died, and
Burns had to
try to farm for
himself. He
made a mess of
it and turned to
writing. " If,"
says a critic,
" we had only
the verses of
1785, Burns
would remain
the greatest of
popular poets."
He wrote of
what he knew,
sketches of
what he saw
around him.
"The Cottar's
Saturday

Night," " The Twa Herds," " The Jolly
Beggars." Burns had a passionate love
of the beautiful, a keen sense of humour
and a deep sympathy with all those
around him. Many of his poems are
songs, beautiful, tender and passionate.
His work is the very essence of poetry,
and could rise to great heights.

He proved that when in  1795 he

THE  NATIONAL  POET  OF  SCOTLAND
No writer is closer  to the hearts of Scotsmen  than  Robert   Burns,
xvho has never been equalled as a poet in the use of the Scots dialect.
Had he written nothing but " Auld Lang Syne," his name would still be
a household word among English-speaking people.
wrote " A Man's a Man for a' that,"
two lines of which have been quoted
perhaps more often than any other
" The rank is but the guinea's stamp,
The man's the gowd for a' that."
Burns is by far the greatest of
Scottish poets and one of the greatest
of British.